CHAPTER V
study of man began at an early age and steadily grew in attraction and importance for him to the end of his life. It embraced ethnology, as far as that science was then developed, and the personal observation of the character and conduct of individual men.
His opportunities for studying ethnology while at college were very limited. The subject, at that time hardly more than named, had not yet grown into the modern complex science of races. Harvard then offered neither any course of instruction, nor books of much value, nor even the advice and encouragement of any professor having a special knowledge of the matter. In view of this deficiency Parkman used the term in a general sense, when he said in his autobiographic letter of 18861 that while at the Law School, 1844-46, he pursued a course of "Indian.history and ethnology." He probably followed such an independent course of reading as was "within his reach at the time; and judging by the books he took from the college library, this course was more an historical study of the life, man-
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